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that green and beautiful hill. Down that, go reliefs 
and rations to a certain place where everything has to 
be off, loaded, and carried by hand the remaining 13 or 
14 hundred yards to the actual trenches. The enemy 
constantly shell this corner, and many times the trans- 
ports have to gallop back. The trench area is amidst 
growing crops, in which lie many victims of man's hate, 
unburied and unnoticed save for the odor of decay. The 
patrols out in front of the firing line are even now 
bringing in and burying dead from the attack of six 
days ago, and in some cases even wounded men who have 
been out all the time. Some have been so scared when 
our patrols have passed that they could not make up 
their minds as to whether our men were Germans or no. 
Think of it — six days wounded and without food or 
water ! To return to the town : it is exceedingly inter- 
esting to see some of the houses ; one I know of has had 
the entire front stripped; how I do not know, but the 
first floor over the shop shows a toilet table and other 
toilet requisites just hanging on the edge of the gulf, 
and will be in the street if anything big drops near, sim- 
ply from the concussion. 

2nd of June: I was not able to finish last night, so 
the letter may be late for the 5th. To describe every- 
thing would require the pen of a Dante. Would to 
heaven it were possible to show to the whole population 
of England what the enemy is capable of doing and 
would do to our fair cities at home, at one glance, and 
we would have no hanging back or strikes of munition 
workers. I have been on the borderland of hell and 
seen things which it is impossible to repeat. Only the 
other night, when out looking for a site for a strong 
point, we were sighted by the Huns and fired on. We 
crawled on our stomachs down a shallow trench. I was 
leading, and ran into something wearing a great coat. 
My nose told me what it was, and, bullets or no bullets, 



I had to get out of that trench rather than crawl over 
a man long dead. The next night, over in the same 
quarter, I stood at the edge of a wood on a little hill 
and looked across to where our trenches were something 
like this: 

I stood at the point marked with a cross, looking over 
the gap which is a pasture field, and I could count 150 
bodies gassed or shot. No one dare go out and bury 
them, and I suppose they will remain there for months 
to come. Today we have had high-explosive shells 
within 600 yards of our dugout, and the concussion 
makes your coat and breeches flap. Last night I saw 
my second Zep. The first was towards dawn, and was 
very indistinct. Last night it was just about sunset, 
and I got a good look at the baby-killing machine. We 
get shells over us from right to left and in front, so you 
see our waking hours are one constant whine of shell 
and shrapnel. Our sleep is not disturbed, as we are too 
dog tired to stir for anything save a shell actually in the 
dugout. For the last three days I have not been able to 
walk much, owing to having rubbed my feet sore with 
wet boots and thick socks in hot weather, in boots in- 
tended for thin ones only. Shrapnel is even now knock- 
ing at the roof. Tell me what is going to end it all. I 
can see only one thing, and that is killing Germans and 
going on killing, and the folks at home should realize 
that, and keep on working and sending out shells. Beat 
the blighters out of their trenches with high explosives, 
and then give the machine guns a chance. The Ger- 
mans have about four times as many machine guns per 
batt. as we have. It is great sport carrying one's muz- 
zle about with you, I can tell you. The mood for writ- 
ing is not on me tonight. I keep telling the boys to 
keep their hearts up and their heads down, but it is hard 
to live up to. 



BRIEF PEACE NOTES 



A Peace and Unity week will be held in many 
churches in this country during the week of January 
2 to 9, 1916. Themes for the week may be obtained 
from the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 E. 22d street, New York City. 

. . . The Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration again offers a prize of $100 for the best essay 
on international arbitration by an undergraduate man 
student of any college or university in the United States 
and Canada. The contest closes March 15, 1916, and 
further information may be gained from the secretary 
of the conference at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 

. . . The Southern Commercial Congress, to be held at 
Charleston, S. C, December 13 to 17, will be devoted 
to the victories of peace. Among those so far secured 
to speak specifically upon peace are Oscar S. Straus, 
former Secretary of Commerce and Labor; Theodore 
Marburg, former U. S. Minister to Belgium; James 
Brown Scott, secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and Arthur D. Call, acting secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society. 



. . . The following self-explanatory telegram was sent 
by the San Francisco Congress to Dr. Trueblood at his 
home in Newton Highlands, Mass. : 

Dr. Benjamin F. Tbtjeblood, 

Newton Highlands, Mass. 
"With keen regret that you are not with us the Fifth 
American Peace Congress, San Francisco, assembled send 
you greetings. Memories of your services to our great cause 
are, and always will be, rich and inspiring unto the great 
day of our victory over the wrongs of war." 

Jordan, President. 

. . . Active preparations for a campaign of indefinite 
length are being made by the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. While the present necessities of the destitute 
are being met, the supply of food in Belgium will soon 
be depleted and the Belgians will again be dependent 
upon the efforts of the commission. Communications 
and subscriptions should be sent to the commission, 71 
Broadway, New York city. 

... Is early 8,000 graduates and undergraduates of 
Oxford University are serving with the British forces 
in the Great War. The men come from all classes in the 
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state and from all colleges of the university. They are 
intellectually representative of the best of the natien. 
Every society in Oxford has given of its leaders in learn- 
ing, in athletics, in social gifts, and all the other varie- 
ties of Oxford life. Twenty-one colleges are repre- 
sented, Christ Church and New College, with 880 and 
780, respectively, having contributed the most. 

... An editorial protest against attacks upon the 
United States has been made by the Daily Sketch, a 
London picture paper. Under the caption, "Don't 
Blame the President," the paper says : 

"It is time we stopped jeering at America. It is poor 
policy, bad patriotism, and the taste is at least questionable." 

Eeminding its readers that the population of the 
United States includes millions of Germans, the paper 
continues : 

"Whatever his own private sympathies, it is the business 
of the President to consider the Interests and sympathies of 
his whole people. * * * It is an impertinence for persons 
outside the United States to express an opinion as to whether 
the honor of America is inextricably involved. The most 
we can say is that if President Wilson can maintain peace 
with honor it is his bounden duty to do so. Let us mind our 
own business and leave the President to mind his." 

. . . Eesolutions were recently passed by the National 
Women's Trade Union League at its fifth biennial con- 
vention in New York city reaffirming its belief that the 
task of organizing women workers is a fundamental part 
of the peace propaganda. The resolutions were as fol- 
lows: (1) The dangerous methods of secret diplomacy 
in conducting international affairs must be abandoned ; 
(2) women workers should resist any attempt to embroil 
the United States in the European war or in any armed 
interference in Mexican affairs; (3) the manufacture 
of arms for private profit should be prohibited, and an 



embargo should be placed upon the exportation of arms, 
war equipment, and supplies from the United States to 
any other country; (4) women workers are prepared to 
serve the country by refusing to engage in or indorse 
war. 

... A petition has been sent to President Wilson by 
the members of university and college faculties calling 
for active and friendly mediation on the part of the 
United States, either alone or in connection with other 
neutrals, with the object of bringing the great war to 
an immediate end. 

The petition contains the following assertions : 

a. That the great war is working havoc without parallel 
in the best racial elements in all nations concerned, thereby 
exhausting the near future and bringing subsequent Impov- 
erishment, physical and mental, to the race. 

6. That an intolerable burden of sorrow and misery is 
thrown on the women and children in the various nations — 
those who had.no part in bringing on the war and no inter- 
ests to be served by it. 

c. That no possible gain, economic or political (the integ- 
rity of Belgium and France being assured), can compensate 
any nation for the loss, distress, and misery involved in this 
war and aggravated by every day of its continuance. 

d. That no probability exists that military operations in 
any quarter, on land or sea, can of themselves bring the war 
to an end. 

e. That a sweeping victory on either side, even if attain- 
able, would not contribute to the solution of the problems 
of Europe, being sure to leave an increasing legacy of hate 
with the seeds of future wars. 

/. That a conference of representatives of the civil au- 
thority in the nations concerned, those still at peace as well 
as those belligerent, could at this time bring about an honor- 
able peace to the advantage of each one of the nations con- 
cerned. 

Further information in regard to the petition may be 
obtained from Louis P. Lochner, 116 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, 111. 



AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 



More New Peace Movements 

A number of new movements have been recently 
launched. The World Wide Children's Peace Move- 
ment was started ''recently in Denver, one object being to 
have a children's peace day. An International Peace 
and Equity League was also formed at Wichita, Kansas. 
The International Congress of Women, which held a 
convention in April at The Hague, has been made a 
permanent organization, with headquarters in Amster- 
dam, Holland. Further expressions of the growing in- 
terest are shown by the fact that 10,000 people heard 
peace lectures on the Boston Common June 27, and that 
the State of Colorado designated August 1 as Universal 
Peace Day. The churches also have been active. "A 
million signers to a peace petition" was one of the 
slogans adopted at the fifth World's Christian Endeavor 
Convention, which was recently held in Chicago. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is contemplating inserting 
in its creed next year principles against war. 

Intercollegiate Peace Association 

The Intercollegiate Peace Association reports 564 
orations given under its auspices during the year 1914- 
1915. This represents over one hundred in excess of 



that of the previous year. There is every indication 
that a number of new States will be added to the asso- 
ciation this year. The secretary, Prof. S. F. Weston, 
believes that at least three-fourths of the States will be 
represented in the contests in 1916. 

American Peace Centenary Committee 

The committee on medals has chosen a design for the 
official memorial medal of the Century of Peace. Silver 
and bronze copies of the medal will be struck by the 
United States Mint for distribution at a small cost. 
The proceeds from the sale, above the cost of produc- 
tion, will be turned into the treasury of the American 
Committee to meet in part the expense of easting a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, which, when the celebration 
is held after the close of the war, will be presented to the 
people of the British Empire and placed on a pedestal 
opposite Westminster Abbey and the Parliament build- 
ings in London; and also that of preparing bronze effi- 
gies for the Parkman memorial, which is to be presented 
to the people of Canada and placed on a conspicuous site 
in the grounds of the Parliament buildings in Ottawa. 
The price of the bronze medal will be $5, and of the 
silver medal $12. 



